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ABSTRACT 

The Regional Educational Laboratory (REL) program was 
established more than 30 years ago, and 10 RELs have been working at school 
sites in all 50 states, the District of Columbia, and U.S. territories since 
1985. The labs work on regional and national education issues, applying what 
they learn from their own and others' research and development projects to 
spur meaningful school change. The stories and tables in this report present 
an overview of the challenges the RELs are facing during the 2001-2005 
contract as well as their strategies for addressing these challenges. Across 
the United States the labs are partnering with schools and districts to build 
capacity for school improvement and high student achievement. Because this 
was" the first year of a new contract, many of the stories in the report 
describe early phases of research and development project. Other stories draw 
on work begin in a previous contract period that laid a foundation for 
additional research and development to be carried out through the contract 
period. Projects described have .taken place at: (1) AEL and the AEL Higher 

Education Co-Venture; (2) the Northeast and Islands Regional Educational 
Laboratory at Brown University; (3) the Laboratory for Student Success; (4) 
Mid-continent Research for Education and Learning; (5) the North Central 
Regional Educational Laboratory; (6) the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory; (7) Pacific Resources for Education and Learning; (8) the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory; (9) the Regional Education 
Laboratory for the Southeast (SERVE); (10) WestEd. Also described are the way 
the RELs network for success and the national leadership areas served by each 
of the RELs. ( SLD) 
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RELs Promote Student Achievement 
Through Research and Development 



T he past two decades have given 
rise to many improvements in 
schools. The implementation of 
standards, stronger assessment prac- 
tices, and new models of successful 
schools are evidence of the deliberate, 
continuing process of improvement. 
Students’ educational expectations 
have risen during the past 20 years. 
High school students are taking not 
only more courses, but more difficult 
courses than their counterparts of 
the early 1980s. Parents, too, have 
increasingly high expectations for all 
students and schools. However, gaps 
in achievement persist. Poor and 
minority students are more likely 



to attend low-performing schools. 

In the nations highest poverty 
schools, an estimated two-thirds of 
students fail to meet even minimum 
standards of achievement. More 
troubling, recent studies indicate the 
achievement gap between white and 
minority students that had been 
narrowing during the past decade 
is beginning to widen again. 

For example, a July 2001 report 
released by the National Center 
for Statistical Analysis shows that 
throughout elementary and second- 
ary school, blacks scored lower 
overall on mathematics and reading 
tests than whites. And the recently 
released Fourth Grade 
Reading Highlights 2000 
notes that white and Asian 
Pacific Islander students 
had higher average NAEP 
2000 reading scores than 
black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian peers. 

The NAEP 2000 reading 
scores also indicate that 
at the fourth-grade level, 
although the percentage of 
students at the “proficient” 
and “above-proficient” lev- 
els has increased slightly, 
lower-performing students 
have actually lost ground 
since 1992, while the 
higher-performing students 
showed gains. 




What is a High-Performing 
Learning Community? 

High-performing learning communities 
produce high levels of achievement for all 
students and are able to sustain these high 
levels of achievement as their environment 
changes and challenges arise. 

Schools and districts that are high- 
performing learning communities are 
characterized by having: 

• a shared vision that links students to 
high learning standards; 

• a supportive organizational structure that 
organizes space, time, and resources to 
maximize student learning; 

• a challenging curriculum and engaged stu- 
dent learning that reflects high 
standards in all content areas and high 
expectations for all students’ learning; 

• a collaborative culture that is supportive of 
continuous improvement by students, 
teachers, and other adults; and 

• proactive community relations that 
encourage schools to become not only a 
community resource, but a place where 
parents and community members are 
active participants in student learning 
and in the life of the school. 

Source: Berman, R. Ericson. j.. Aburto, $.. Lashaw. A., 

& Thompson. M. (1998). Understanding high performance 
learning communities: A literature review, Emeryville. CA; 

RPR International. 
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In response to the continuing 
achievement gap, the Office of 
Educational Research & Improvement 
(OERI) in the U.S. Department of 
Education has given the ten Regional 
Educational Laboratories (RELs) this 
charge for the years 2001-2005: 
to support "the efforts of states, 
districts, schools, communities, 
institutions of higher education, 



Governing Boards Help 
Maintain Regional Focus 

Each REL is guided by a board of directors 
that is representative of the regions popula- 
tion. The boards include representatives from ! 
state departments of education as well as 
school administrators, teachers, academicians, j 
policymakers, parents, and business leaders. 

The REL boards advise and offer input 
regarding important concerns, issues, and I 
challenges that each state faces. They also 
provide valuable regional contacts and 
ensure that each labs research and develop- 
ment agenda is driven by regional needs. 



and others to 
transform low- 
performing 
schools” into 
high-performing 
learning com- 
munities that 
meet the needs 
of all students. 
The RELs will 




deepen their 
knowledge 
about how the 
transformation of low-performing 
schools into high-performing learn- 
ing communities takes place (i.e., 
procedural knowledge). This proce- 
dural knowledge will be used to 
create research-based strategies and 
innovative programs for improving 
school practice that are developed 
and tested in real-world settings. 
These strategies and programs are 
then replicated in other school sites, 
and once proven, disseminated 
more widely to help increase the 
number of high-performing learning 
communities, and thus the number 



and districts often do not know how 
to translate their beliefs and expecta- 
tions into a coherent educational 
program: align curriculum with 
standards: collect, analyze, and inter- 
pret student data that would help 
them assess their current practice: 
or find strategies and programs to 
improve their practice. RELs have 
extensive research and development 
experience in all of these areas 
and bring the benefits of this 
experience to the challenge of 
school transformation. 



of successful students. 

As with all institutional change, 
transforming low-performing 
schools into high-performing learn- 
ing communities is complex. Many 
school administrators and staffs see 
the need for change, many want 
to change, and many have tried to 
change. But they lack the know-how 
to make significant improvements. 
The staffs of low-performing schools 
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The Regional Educational 
Laboratory program was established 
more than 30 years ago, and 10 RELs 
have been working at school sites 
in all 50 states plus the District of 
Columbia, the Pacific Island 
Territories, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico since 1985. The labs 
work on regional and national 
education issues, applying what 
they learn from their own and 
others’ research and development 
projects to spur meaningful school 
change. They develop and adapt 
solutions to a variety of situations. 



Their expertise is critical to the 
transformation of low-performing 
schools into high-performing 
learning communities and to meet- 
ing the needs of students who are 
often left behind. Additionally, the 
regional focus of each laboratory 
provides REL staff members with 
an understanding of local and state 
contexts, challenges, and mandates 
that can be invaluable to schools 
seeking change. 




RELs Respond to Regional Challenges 




The stories and tables that follow 
present an overview of the challenges 
the RELs are facing during the 2001- 
2005 contract as well as their strate- 
gies for addressing these challenges. 
Across the country the labs are part- 
nering with schools and districts to 
build capacity for school improve- 
ment and high student achievement 
by focusing on accessing and using 
data, identifying critical needs, 
creating and implementing strategies 



that improve teaching and learning, 
and strengthening administrator and 
teacher quality. 

Because this is the first full year 
of a new contract, many of these 
stories describe early phases of 
research and development projects. 
Other stories draw on work begun 
in a previous contract period that 
laid a foundation for additional 
research and development to be car- 
ried out through the contract period. 
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AEL Takes Team Approach 
to Improve Teaching Quality 



^ IN Twelve years after Michael Jordan 

1 “ ■" got past Clevelands Craig Ehlo to 

make the buzzer-beating shot that 
propelled the Chicago Bulls to the 
NBA playoffs, people still talk about 




"the shot” and the player who made 
it. What made Jordan so successful? 
Did individual talent lead him and 
the Bulls to six NBA titles, or did 
organizational factors enable the suc- 
cess of team players? AEL is asking 
these questions, but in a different 
arena — education. 

Understanding the System 
and the Individual 

"There are parallels between educa- 
tion and team sports,” says Dr. Jim 
Craig, who leads AELs study on 
teaching quality. “Both organizational 



and individual considerations come 
into play AEL wants to discover how 
to influence professional development 
and school structures so that teach- 
ers can deliver their personal best 
performances in the classroom.” 

At the school level, teaching- 
quality issues involve difficulties in 
recruitment and retention, the cul- 
ture of low expectations for both 
teachers and students, and the 
absence of a learning community to 
support teacher and student change. 
At the individual level, problems 
include inadequate knowledge and 
skills and an intransigence to change 
and improvement. These barriers to 
high-quality teaching are embedded 
in the findings of the National Com- 
mission on Teaching and Americas 
Future. Its 1997 report asserts that 
rigorous accountability standards do 
not appear to improve student out- 
comes unless investments are made 
in raising teaching quality.* 

To address these barriers, AEL is 
examining the systems involved in 
training, recruiting, developing, and 
retaining teachers. Researchers are 
testing models that employ research 
and technology Partners are estab- 
lishing mechanisms for incorporating 
learnings into policy and practice. 
Success of AELs efforts will contribute 
to the strength and number of the 
regions high-performing learning 
communities — places where all 
students can succeed. 
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Teaming with Institutions 
of Higher Education 

A centerpiece of the Lab’s work is 
the AEL Higher Education Co- 
Venture. This formal organization 
comprises 1 5 research institutions in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Co -Venture members 
work with AEL to identify research 
needs and other opportunities, and 
have agreed to use joint findings to 
shape teacher preparation programs. 

“Its a challenge to pull people 
away from their university environ- 
ments and put together their research 
efforts to come up with results 
greater than they could accomplish 
alone,” says Dr. James McMillan, 
a Co- Venture partner at Virginia 
Commonwealth University "AEL has 
been a great catalyst for making this 
happen." The Co- Venture is working 
with AEL on the following aspects 
of improving teaching quality. 

Linking regional databases. AEL 
is facilitating the development of a 
system for sharing current, relevant, 
and accurate data regarding the 
teaching force (for example, certifi- 
cation area, years of service, and 
other variables related to supply and 
demand). “Databases about teachers 
and teaching quality are being 
created throughout the region,” says 
Craig. "What is needed is a way to 
link these pre-existing efforts. Now, 
we’re working with state technology 




* Read What Matters Most: Teaching for Americas Future at www.nctaf.org/publicationsAA/hatMattersMost.pdf 
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officials and others to do that.” 
Linked databases can help school 
districts recruit teachers whose 
certification and experience match 
local needs. They could also inform 
the decisions of policymakers and 
practitioners. 

Researching how identification 
of individual strengths might 
improve teacher performance. 
There has been great emphasis in 
the corporate world on identifying 
employees’ talents early and building 
them into areas of expertise. AEL is 
teaming with The Gallup Corporation 
to help prospective and practicing 
teachers identify and develop their 
strengths. AEL will document the 
results of using strengths-based feed- 
back with pre-service and in-service 
teachers. Also being investigated: 
what happens when teachers pro- 
vide students with feedback about 
how they can use their strengths to 
succeed academically. 

Establishing and studying an alter- 
native high school model. AEL is 
examining the effectiveness of New 
Collaborative Schools in promoting 
teaching quality specific to students 
who are capable of high-level work 
but, for one reason or another, have 
“disengaged” from learning in tradi- 
tional high school settings. “This 
work has the potential of meeting 
the needs of students who may not 
otherwise finish school,” says Lab 



director Dr. Doris Redfield. New 
Collaborative Schools offer at-risk 
youth a fresh start, small class sizes, 
counseling and academic support, 
and an opportunity to earn a high 
school diploma as they develop 
work readiness and prepare for 
higher education. Located on college, 
university, or community college 
campuses, they encourage students 
to “take ownership” of their educa- 
tion and their futures. Technology 
facilitates communication and capac- 
ity within and across sites. Findings 
related to student success are shared 
with teacher preparation programs. 

Discovering ways to help teachers 
develop students’ minds and talents 
is the ultimate goal of AELs work. 
“Don’t all parents want their child’s 
teacher to perform at the top of their 
game?” says Craig. “Teachers want to 
deliver their personal best; students 
should have that opportunity as well. 
But improving the quality of teaching 
means influencing the individuals 
and systems that support it. 
Remember — even Michael, with his 
incredible talent and work ethic, 
didn’t win an NBA title without the 
support of his teammates and coach.” 



AEL Regional Problems and Strategies 

Problem: Lack of capacity of low-performing schools to transform 
themselves i nto hi gh-perfo rmin g lea rning co mmunities . 

Rationale: Effective models are needed to build school capacity in 
state and local contexts. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Develop model for provid- 
ing intensive assistance in sites identified by the regions Chief State 
School Officers. Assess and refine the model with experts on low- 
performing schools, researchers on school change in rural and 
minority communities, and experts on collaborative action research. 



Problem: Barriers preventing some teachers from delivering their 
personal best 

Rationale: Individual and organizational factors must be examined 
and influenced to enable teachers to be highly effective. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Facilitate interstate sharing 
of teacher quality data. Investigate how identification of individual 
strengths can become a teacher development tool. Examine a model 
that promotes teaching quality specific to disengaged students. 
Conduct collaborative research on teaching quality and infuse 
findings in teacher education programs. 

| Problem: Lade of vision and knowledge allowing schools and 
L c omm unities to work together. 

Rationale: Schools often represent the highest local concentration of 
resources, but school and community members need help identifying 
mutual benefits of working together, developing effective partnerships, 
and harnessing resources. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): In sites identified by the 
region's Chief State School Officers: enhance community relations, 
document what is working in effective partnerships, and codify 
procedures. Explore strategies used in faith communities to foster 
development of the whole child. 



Problem: Limited policymaker access to reliable, R&D-based, 
state-specific information. 

Rationale: Conditions that support or hinder improvements in 
school and student performance are often found in the systems and 
structures of state policy. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Increase policymaker access 
to and use of timely, focused information by convening role-alike 
groups, reporting state-specific data, and providing policy analysis 
and interpretation around specific issues. 
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The Hard Facts: LAB Model and 
School Data Direct Change 





It wasn't that the issues facing Mt. 
Pleasant High School in Providence, 
Rhode Island, were extraordinary or 
new: student achievement was low 
and drop-out rates were high. But 
when a school redesign team formed 
in the summer of 2000, the staff 
tried something a little different — 
data collection — and were surprised 
to learn things about their school 
that they had never expected. 



Data Reveals Hidden Truths 

“There were questions we hadn't 
asked before, like which students 
failed, and why?” says principal 
Nancy Mullen. “We had some 
assumptions about that, but they 
turned out to be incorrect.” Staff 
took for granted that the failing stu- 
dents must be the ones who were 
chronically absent. The data showed 
that was true in only half the cases. 
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“The other half came to school every 
day,” says Mullen. “So we’ve had to 
do some soul-searching as to why so 
many kids who are here every day 
still fail.” 

As one of six high schools target- 
ed in Providence and Yonkers, New 
York, Mt. Pleasant receives direct 
assistance from the Northeast and 
Islands Regional Educational Labora- 
tory at Brown University (LAB) in 
collecting and analyzing its own 
data. Using a relational database pro- 
gram, they import facts and figures 
that are rarely brought together: data 
from student information systems, 
state assessment data files, and test- 
ing program data files, for example. 
The user-friendly data profiles, and 
the coaching that accompanies 
them, then allow district and school 
staff to easily see relationships across 
variables and relate information 
about student performance to 
particular student characteristics. 

“Many teachers and principals 
don’t know how poorly their students 
are doing until you place those 
numbers in front of them in ways 
they haven’t seen before,” explains 
Patti Smith, research and evaluation 
specialist at the LAB. “The data helps 
to stir up some thinking about how 
and why things are going the way 
they are in schools. It also gives 
people an anchor to rely on to 
monitor the change over time and 
the courage to admit when it’s time 
to take a new route.” 
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Extensive Support for 
Low-Performing Schools 

The data collection is part of a 
broader LAB project that focuses 
on developing and researching a 
systemic, data-based process to sup- 
port implementation of the Breaking 
Ranks framework. Developed by the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in partnership with 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Breaking 
Ranks: Changing an American 
Institution provides a series of recom- 
mendations for high schools. The 
recommendations include personal- 
ization in the learning process, a 
curriculum organized around essen- 
tial learnings and connected to real 
world tasks, collaborative leadership, 
and community partnerships. During 
the last regional educational labora- 
tory contract cycle, the LAB devel- 
oped and tested components that 
support school implementation of 
the Breaking Ranks model. Having 
recognized the potential of Breaking 
Ranks as a vehicle for guiding reform 
in low-performing schools, the LAB 
is now working with schools to 
develop and study a systemic, data- 
based process that supports schools 
implementing the framework. 

Procedural components of the 
model include a school self-assess- 
ment, a facilitation process to 




support school transformation, and 
assistance to the schools to utilize 
data as a vehicle for school improve- 
ment. As the project moves forward, 
the research will explore key issues 
that touch upon the challenges of 
achieving the vision of a high- 
performing learning community in 
high-poverty, urban settings. 

Data Leads to Change 
in Mt. Pleasant 

For Mullen, some trouble spots at 
Mt. Pleasant became apparent once 
she and her team looked at enroll- 
ment figures. There were generally 
about 600 ninth-graders, yet only 
350 students made up the tenth- 
grade class. Somewhere early in 
their high school careers, a critical 
mass of students were staying back 
or leaving Mt. Pleasant altogether. 
This led to a close examination of 
grade nine data and the creation of a 
ninth-grade academy. Set to open in 
fall 2001, this academy will include 
small learning communities, 
increased personalization, and more 
attention devoted to literacy. Ninth- 
grade teachers will have expanded 
planning time for outreach and pro- 
fessional development. 

Now that she knows what she’s 
looking for and how to get it, 

Mullen will watch closely to see 
what happens with her school’s 
youngest students. Mt. Pleasant has 
put in place a subcommittee of the 
school redesign team, charged 
specifically with examining data. 

“We now have a vehicle to get 
the data, and in a format we can 
read,” she says. “We had never asked 
the questions, and we were forced to 
examine ourselves. The LAB has 
proven invaluable as a resource for 
redesign.” 



LAB at Brown University Regional 
Problems and Strategies 



Problem: Low academic achievement due to secondary-level 
students disengaged from learning. 

Rationale: Predominant size, structure, and outdated programs of 
urban high schools contribute to failure to adapt institutional envi- 
ronments to the individual learning needs of adolescent students. 
Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Create and study ways to 
transform urban high schools through personalization of student 
learning. Address instructional strategies to promote adolescent 
literacy and programs for aligning academic rigor and real-world 
standards for students from diverse backgrounds. 



Problem: Failure to improve teacher training, development, 
and nurturing. 

Rationale: The standards movement and the growing cultural/ 
linguistic diversity of the student population present new challenges 
to classroom instructors. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Promote inquiry-based 
teacher learning with improved student achievement as its goal 
through collaborative, long-term, schoolwide planning. Explore 
content and instructional needs, policy, processes, and interventions 
that support high-performing learning communities. 



Problem: Insufficient capacity of educational leaders to transform 
low-performing schools. Declining supply of educational leaders. 

Rationale: Heightened attention to standards and accountability 
increases pressures on already overextended, underprepared, 
inadequately supported administrators. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Collaborate with states, 
intermediaries, districts, and schools to develop leadership strategies, 
practices, and knowledge base to empower leaders at all levels to 
transform low-performing schools and improve student learning. 
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LSS Helps Students Explore 
Communities Near and Far 
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At the Laboratory for Student Success 
(LSS), collaboration among school, 
family, and the community is at the 
very core of turning low-performing 
schools into high-performing learn- 
ing communities. Collaboration is 
multifaceted: it is about recognizing 
opportunities, finding ways to work 
together, maximizing potential, and 
connecting learning across domains, 
distance, and differences. Building 
bridges between communities and 
schools expands opportunities for 
educational equity and success. 

LSS recognizes that technology 
offers a realm of possibilities for 
students and schools to form collab- 
orative links in unique, exciting, and 
productive ways. 




LSS provides rich collaborative 
and technological support for a wide 
range of schools in the mid-Atlantic 
region. Two recent projects at LSS 



schools are compelling examples 
of how its Advanced Technology 
for Learning Laboratory (ATL) uses 
communication and collaboration 
as a bridge to expand educational 
opportunities. 

Integrating Technology 
and Community 

At the Jay Cooke Middle School in 
urban Philadelphia, LSS established 
a team to support sound collaborative 
strategies for technology integration. 
Barry Mansfield, LSS implementa- 
tion specialist, states, “We need to 
create internal capacity so that when 
we leave a site, the staff are empow- 
ered to continue on their own.” To 
that end, LSS provided staff support 
in three critical areas: establishing 
a realistic and effective system of 
professional development, finding 
authentic uses of technology to sup- 
port service-learning projects, and 
using technology as a communication 
and collaboration device among 
teachers. In addition, with the strong 
leadership of principal Jo Ann Caplan, 
LSS produced a video highlighting 
those three areas and how this work 
has impacted the Jay Cooke Schools 
ability to support collaborative 
activities with the community 
As part of a school-community 
project, Jay Cooke Middle School 
teacher Joan Pasternaks students 
began by asking the simple, driving 
question, "Do our voices count?” As 



part of a unit on the African American 
experience, they explored different 
channels of civic participation. 
Students inventoried the surround- 
ing neighborhood using a database 
and technology know-how to record 
the location of vacant houses, lots, 
and other signs of urban blight. 
Throughout the year, they used digi- 
tal media to document the process 
and shared their observations at 
town meetings and with politicians 
visiting their classroom. 

During the class project, a city- 
wide effort to clean up abandoned 
cars and houses was launched. "In 
the end,” remarked Pasternak, "the 
students believed that their voices 
were in fact heard.” 

In such projects, LSSs Advanced 
Technology for Learning Lab lives 
up to its name. ATL offered technol- 
ogy as a new tool for bridging the 
domains of classroom and commu- 
nity. The lessons of communication 
and collaboration were made real 
to all involved: students, school, 
and community. 

Using Technology to Broaden 
Cultural Perspectives 

When studying Native American 
culture at Russell Conwell Middle 
School in Philadelphia, sixth-grader 
Victoria Scriben decided she wanted 
her report to be more than the typi- 
cal class project. Her class had been 
communicating as pen pals with a 
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sixth-grade class at Wakpala Elemen- 
tary School on a Lakota reservation 
in South Dakota. Teachers at both 
schools had started the project as 
part of a program to improve writing 
skills. Victoria thought the pals 
should meet face-to-face. She turned 
to her aunt, Samira Woods, and set 
the stage for a high-tech, cross- 
cultural program. Woods, an imple- 
mentation specialist at LSS, provides 
support for Wakpala Elementary 
School’s comprehensive school 
reform program. 

In a video link from South Dakota 
to Victorias school in Philadelphia, 
students participated in a 45-minute 
video conference in which they 
introduced themselves, shared the 
history of their names, showed 
favorite personal items, and asked 
their pen pals — now e-pals — 
questions. Their shared interest and 
curiosity about each others culture 
was evident. Nothing illustrated this 
better than the final moments of the 
conference when, in exchange for 
seeing the latest hip hop dance 
steps, a Wakpala student dressed 
in full Lakota regalia showed the 
young audience the significance of 
his attire and performed a Native 
American dance. 

This cross-country video link 
provided a rich connection for the 
students of Wakpala and Philadel- 
phia, who are excited about the 
next scheduled conference. Several 
Wakpala students and their teacher 
will visit Philadelphia to continue 
this cultural and technological 
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exchange. 
Through their 
participation 
in the e-pal 
experience, 
both groups 
of students can now see beyond cul- 
tural differences. With such vision 
come understanding, knowledge, 
and student success. 

LSS will expand its collaborative 
projects with the staff and students 
of both the Jay Cooke Middle School 
and the Wakpala School. “These 
schools are showing the beginning 
trends of school improvement,” says 
JoAnn Manning, executive director 
of LSS, “and they hold the promise 
of educational success that working 
together in collaborative ways can 
make happen.” 

By bringing together the curiosity 
of students, the cooperation of 
communities, and the benefits of 
technology, the Laboratory for 
Student Success is helping transform 
low-performing schools into high- 
performing learning communities. 
Along the way, procedural knowledge 
is collected and resources refined, 
ready to share with other schools 
that LSS will help travel the path 
to educational success. 




LSS Regional Problems and Strategies 

Problem: Unsuccessful implementation of improvement initiatives 
due to insufficient teacher quality and supply. 

Rationale: The region faces teacher shortages, increasing student 
numbers, the need to reduce class size, and increasing numbers of 
"at-risk" students. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Re-engineer schools and 
colleges of education to improve learning for children and pre-service 
teachers. Develop a regional database comparing/contrasting states 
with regard to licensing, recruitment and certification practices. 
Formulate policies that support an intensive, common approach to 
these issues. 



Problem: Insufficient emphasis on building and sustaining 
comprehensive school improvement efforts. 

Rationale: Lack of documentation on improvement efforts and 
inadequate procedural knowledge lead to minimal support for teach- 
ers and administrators. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Research individual and 
institutional resilience. Collaborate with strategic partners to provide 
information and technical assistance for informed decision- 
making and meeting reform needs. Network to build capacity for 
student success in meeting state and local standards and to utilize 
procedural knowledge to scale up school reform efforts. 

Problem: Insufficient linking of schools, parents, and community 
agencies. 

Rationale: Problems of many children and families transcend a 
school's capacity to serve them effectively. Schools can succeed only 
to the extent that community efforts in health, economics, and safety 
also succeed. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Increase the knowledge 
base on the process of bridging in communities, schools, universities, 
and elsewhere. Develop and implement processes to maximize result- 
ing connections. 



Problem: Insufficient integration of technology with education 
system. 

Rationale: Technologies can support, enhance, and transform 
teaching, learning, and educational leadership, but strategies and 
procedural knowledge are not universally available. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Foster integration of 
technology into K— 12 teaching and learning. Support those selecting, 
using, maintaining, and evaluating educational technologies. Provide 
professional development activities for teachers, technology coordina- 
tors, administrators, and other educators. Create and sustain networks 
and repositories of shared expertise and material resources. 
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Recently, Nebraska Commissioner 
of Education Dr. Doug Christensen 
asked his department to reduce the 
stacks of forms it required districts 
to turn in to the state education 
agency. When no reductions resulted, 
a staff member posted the forms on 
a wall in the office. 




The many forms required of local 
agencies papered nearly 30 feet of wall, 
soon dubbed the "wall of shame.” 

“It got everybody’s attention,” 
says Christensen. “Immediately we 
saw teams taking action to reduce 
unwarranted reporting burdens. As 
a result, we eliminated more than 
277 pages of forms that we required 
schools to complete.” 

The wall of shame showed 
vividly how the departments lack 
of coordination was hindering, 
rather than supporting, school 
improvement efforts — a problem 
not unique to Nebraska. 

A Partnership toBuild 
Leadership Capacity 

Traditionally state education agen- 
cies have played a largely regulatory 
role in state education systems. They 
have monitored district compliance 
with regulations and channeled 
grants to local schools. In this era 
of “new accountability” however, 
accreditation is tied more to school 
or student performance than to 
compliance with regulations. States 
realize that rather than simply moni- 
tor and regulate, they need to help 
schools and districts raise student 
achievement. 

To help address the lack of leader- 
ship capacity to build high-performing 
learning systems, Mid-continent 
Research for Education and Learning 
(McREL) has formed a partnership 



with Nebraska. While helping 
Nebraska develop more distributed 
and facilitative leadership, McREL 
also is documenting and capturing 
procedural knowledge that it will 
use to help develop the leadership 
capacity of other state education 
agencies. For its part, McREL engaged 
Myron Kellner- Rogers, a nationally 
known expert in organizational 
change, to assist the department 
in transforming itself into a service- 
oriented institution. 

Hardly an entrenched bureau- 
cracy, Nebraska has a high degree of 
readiness, points out Brian McNulty, 
project manager and vice president 
of field services at McREL. “It’s a very 
progressive organization. They are 
ready to change — and have been 
undertaking this process on their own 
for a few years now. We are helping 
them take it to the next level.” 

Reaching that next level required 
joining the knowledge and expertise 
of McREL staff with the energy 
focus, and readiness of Christensen 
and his staff. 

To end stifled communications 
and build new team relationships, 
Christensen distributed leadership 
in the department by creating the 
Leadership Council — a team of 12 
“movers and shakers” — designed to 
take the department in a new direc- 
tion. “The Leadership Council was 
a name change, a structural change, 
and a public way of announcing that 
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we were going to begin doing busi- 
ness differently,” Christensen says. 
The Leadership Council works 
directly with Christensen and the 
deputy commissioner. They work as 
equals, functioning as the leadership 
team for the department. 

While working with McREL, 
the council identified a focus of its 
work — finding ways to support low- 
performing schools. Members of the 
council realized that it was only a 
matter of time before state lawmak- 
ers mandated how the department 
should support low-performing 
schools. Rather than wait to react, the 
team acted to develop new ways to 
better serve low-performing schools. 

From Fragmentation 
to Community 

One of the first issues the council 
confronted was that data harvested 
from schools were stored in separate 
“silos,” rather than shared across the 
organization. As a result, different 
parts of the department were asking 
for the same information — as illus- 
trated by the wall of shame. 

Kellner-Rogers notes that such 
fragmentation and specialization 
is typical among highly technical 
organizations — such as state educa- 
tion agencies — because people need 
to organize around expertise that 
serves constituents’ needs. Yet the 
more narrowly focused they become, 
the more barriers they develop. As 
a result, they tend to duplicate 
efforts and squander intellectual 
and financial resources. 

The solution is not to demand 
that everyone become a generalist. 
Rather its to focus on the bigger 
picture, the compelling intent of the 
work that draws people together. 
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This shift demands new ways of 
working together, which in turn lead 
to conflict, ambiguity, and loss of 
control. "This is where the process 
often breaks down,” says Kellner- 
Rogers. “People tend to return to 
their known identities when there 
is ambiguity. It requires leadership 
commitment to hold people in this 
ambiguity long enough for them to 
discover new competence." 

Already, the councils efforts 
appear to be paying off. In a recent 
survey, constituents noted that the 
department has made significant 
efforts to reduce the paperwork bur- 
den and improve its responsiveness. 

“Doug Christensen and his staff 
are taking on a daunting but critically 
important challenge — to make a 
fundamental shift in organizational 
identity and mission,” notes Tim 
Waters, McREIs executive director. 
“They’ve made a commitment to re- 
forming themselves in ways similar 
to what is being asked of schools. 
Their effort requires both vision 
and courage that we feel honored 
to support." 

McREL will continue to support 
the Leadership Council in its next 
endeavor — developing a system to 
identify low-performing schools 
that avoids unfairly branding those 
that are doing the best they can 
under challenging circumstances. 
Says Christensen, “We want our 
language to reflect that all schools 
can improve, all schools can get 
better, and that we intend to leave 
no child behind.” 



McREL Regional Problems and Strategies 

Problem: Lack of capacity to use standards to reform classroom 
practice. _________ 

Rationale: Teachers are overwhelmed by the number of standards 
and need effective classroom practices for diverse learners. States and 
districts need procedural knowledge to develop technologically sound 
assessment and accountability systems. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Develop online curriculum and 
instructional units to teach multiple standards. Research effective stan- 
dards-based classrooms in ”beat-the-odds" schools. Design guidelines 
for accountability systems that balance local and state responsibility. 
Conduct research and provide technical assistance to increase learning 
opportunities for diverse learners. Provide assistance to local education 
agencies in designing accountability and assessment systems. 

Problem: Declining availability of qualit y teachers. 

Rationale: Teachers need new skills to teach in standards-based 
classrooms, but lack effective staff development.Teacher quality is 
also hampered by current preparation, certification, and licensure 
systems and the lack of differentiated roles for teachers. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Identify necessary elements 
to prepare teachers to be effective in standards-based classrooms. 

Analyze incentives states use to encourage effective professional 
development programs. Study the impact of state policies on teacher 
quality and availability. Build capacity of intermediate service agencies 
to provide training related to standards. Research and pilot-test an 
exemplary teacher compensation system. 

Problem: Lade of leadership capacity to build high-performing 
learn in g systems. 

Rationale: School and district leaders lack capacity to support 
improvement efforts; state education agencies need strategies to 
move from a compliance model to a support model. Rural leaders 
need strategies and resources to address unique issues. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Host academies and 
provide training sessions for leaders of high-needs schools. Create 
networks of urban leaders, rural educators, and chief state school 
officers to share best practices. Examine relationships between 
leadership capacity and student achievement. Help states build 
capacity to better serve low-performing schools, and create online 
resources to address needs of rural schools. 

Problem: Failure to adequately support systemic school reform. 

Rationale: States, districts, and schools need procedural knowledge as 
well as appropriate guidance and resources to transform low-performing 
schools into high-performing learning communities. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Help state education agencies 
address policy and program fragmentation. Help schools that have 
adopted comprehensive school reform models sustain these programs. 
Form consortia of low-performing schools to work together toward 
high performance. Develop and field-test a process for integrating 
technology into school curricula, thus fostering systemic reform. 
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NCREL Helps Unlock the Power of Data 
Schools Already Hold the Key 
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Like many educators in the north 
central region, staff members at a 
small, rural school in northern 
Wisconsin knew they could learn 
from the pages and pages of data 
their school collected — test scores, 
grades, demographics, budgets, 




curriculum information and more — 
but they didn't quite know how 

“As educators, we believe we re 
doing good things for kids,” said 
Paul Bierman, Florence County 
Elementary Schools principal. "But 
its good to look at concrete data — 
the real evidence that shows how 
you’re doing as a school and as 
a district.” 

Finding the Right 
Tools for the Job 

Educators in Florence County are 
not alone in their quest to use data 
to improve student achievement. 

The North Central Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory (NCREL) has 
found, through local and national 
research, feedback from partners, 
and voices from the field, that states, 
districts, and schools throughout the 
region and the nation are searching 
for better methods to report and to 
understand the many uses of data. 

In response to this need for solid 
data and the ability to use them, 
NCREL has developed a core set of 
tools, publications, and services to 
support education decision making. 
Many of these resources can be 
accessed online at NCREIs ToolBelt 
Web site (www.ncrel.org/toolbelt). 
The site demonstrates how educators 
can collect data about their class- 
rooms, schools, or districts through 
the use of information-gathering 
tools including checklists, surveys, 



and software. The ToolBelt also 
includes links to two NCREL- 
developed, state-specific, data-rich 
Web sites, Wisconsin’s Information 
Network for Successful Schools and 
the Illinois School Improvement 
Web site. 

At Florence Elementary, Bierman 
knows it is important for administra- 
tors and teachers to not only look at 
student data, but to interpret and 
use the data effectively. In January 
2000, a school team from Florence 
attended a data retreat designed to 
give them an opportunity to learn 
better methods for collecting and 
analyzing data, including the results 
from their states assessment exam. 

Putting Data to Work 

After the retreat, Bierman and his 
colleagues were able to share what 
they learned with staff, discuss prob- 
lem areas, and generate concrete 
action steps to focus directly on 
those areas that needed improve- 
ment. “Looking at data can help 
identify gaps in the curriculum,” 
Bierman said. “It helps to find your 
strengths and weaknesses and areas 
where you can improve.” NCREL is 
scaling up data retreats like these to 
provide similar opportunities for 
school teams across the region. 

One of the weaknesses Bierman 
and his team uncovered was within 
their math curriculum. NCREIs 
Curriculum Mapping Web site lets 
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NCREL Regional Problems and Strategies 




schools input their local mathematics 
and science curricula data online. 
The site then displays a visual that 
compares their data side-by-side 
with that of the top -performing 
schools from the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study Gaps 
in student performance and learning 
needs can be identified by analyzing 
assessment data. The Curriculum 
Mapping site helps schools like 
Florence Elementary design new 
curricula to address those needs. 

In addition to curriculum, 
instruction and assessment, NCREbs 
data-related products and services 
can stimulate change in other areas. 
For example, Florence Elementary 
staff gained insights from data indicat- 
ing that they had not been allocating 
their funding as efficiently as they 
could have been. "We looked at the 
numbers and learned how to use 
our resources better,” Bierman said. 
“We are now purchasing materials 
in a more efficient manner than we 
used to.” 

Florence Elementary teachers 
and administrators, like the majority 
of schools in the north central 
region, have access to critical data. 
What most schools do not have is 
the experience and capacity to use 
the data, to interpret the informa- 
tion, and to make the right changes. 



For example, through frequent use 
of data, teachers can implement 
changes in their instructional prac- 
tices that benefit students right away 
rather than waiting to make changes 
the next school year. 

NCREL is committed to develop- 
ing research-based resources such 
as Web sites, publications, and 
workshops that demonstrate how 
to effectively use data to inform 
education decision making. NCRELs 
resources and services make data 
accessible and more understandable 
for educators, thereby helping them 
to alter instruction and improve 
student achievement. NCRELs sys- 
tematic approach to data provides 
the right support at every level — 
state, district, and school — with the 
ultimate outcome being success for 
every student. 



Problem; Lack of procedural knowledge to integrate technology into 
teaching and learning. 

Rationale: Technology professional development opportunities 
are insufficient; and technology policy and governance structures 
are inadequate or misaligned. Systemic integration into school 
practice and reform is lacking; access to educational technology 
resources is inequitable. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem($): Provide school leaders with 
better access to procedural knowledge to apply technology to learn- 
ing. Develop and disseminate publications and Web-based tools. Work 
with policymakers and administrators to align governance and 
administration around technology integration. 



Problem: Poor student literacy skills, especially in high poverty and 
minority groups. Inadequate teacher preparation. 

Rationale: Teachers have limited access to tools and resources 
that support knowledge and skill development. National, regional, 
and state literacy initiatives have been ineffectively coordinated to 
leverage resources, share research and best practice data, support 
the development of tools and services for teachers, or inform policy 
and practice. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Provide teachers and admin- 
istrators with pre-service and in-service professional development 
opportunities on how students learn to read and develop literacy 
skills. Build capacity of teachers to choose and use resources appropri- 
ately. Provide mechanisms to measure student progress. Synthesize 
and disseminate literacy education research and best practice. 



Problem: Adoption and implementation of school improvement and 
reform efforts without sound research or data. 

Rationale: Educators lack access to and the capacity to use high- 
quality, well-organized data to inform their decisions. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Develop repositories of 
data, provide analyses of trends, and convene stakeholders to discuss 
data-driven solutions. Investigate the impact of current preservice 
training and professional development on the capacity for data use. 
Work with policymakers and educators to provide accessible data 
and the capacity for analysis. 
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Reading is Thinking: NWREL Helps 
Schools Overcome Literacy Challenges 
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10 Overcoming dramatic challenges — 
‘dodging the Pacifies deadly sneaker 
waves and conquering intimidating 
mountain ranges — is a Northwest 
way of life. Knowledge, ready skills, 
and the right tools at the right time 
make the difference between deadly 
failure and exhilarating success. 
When teaching diverse children to 
be competent readers and thinkers, 
a range of tools, knowledge, and 
skills helps, but choosing the right 
tool is crucial. 




Like the rest of the country, the 
Northwest is experiencing increasing 
cultural and language diversity. Its 
poverty rates for racially diverse 
students are higher than for whites. 
Poverty tends to foreclose on oppor- 
tunities for literary resources in the 
home, yet young children must 
develop phonics knowledge and 
need rich literary experiences, essen- 
tial for learning to read and write in 
the early school years. Reading is 



more than saying words; it is both 
language and thinking. From 
kindergarten through high school, 
students need ample opportunities 
to engage in activities that enhance 
language and thinking. 

Tools for Advancing Literacy 

For schools to overcome literacy 
challenges, teachers must be knowl- 
edgeable about best practices in 
literacy instruction and skilled in 
teaching and motivating children 
from economically disadvantaged 
families and from linguistically and 
culturally diverse families. The 
Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NWREL) has been 
helping schools throughout the 
Northwest to meet these challenges 
with research-based tools and 
knowledge. For example, knowledge 
from literacy and language research 
has been captured for use by teach- 
ers in products that include Building 
a Knowledge Base in Reading, a 1997 
NWREL research synthesis co- 
published by the National Council 
of Teachers of English and the 
International Reading Association; 
the Laboratory’s subsequent publica- 
tion Using the Knowledge Base in 
Reading-, and its Learning to Read and 
Write: A Place to Start. These and 
numerous other tools help inform 
and lay the reform groundwork to 
advance achievement levels in read- 
ing. NWREL and the regions schools 



must also be prepared to meet the 
challenges of improvement within 
environments that are complex. 

Complex Environments 
Within a Diverse Region 

Two partner schools working with 
Northwest Laboratory to achieve 
their goal of helping students to 
become competent readers and 
thinkers illustrate the very different 
contexts in which knowledge about 
effective literacy procedures will 
be applied. 

Siletz Elementary School, in a 
small rural community on the 
Oregon coast, has approximately 
229 students in grades K-8. In 
poverty indicators, about 68 percent 
of the students are on free or 
reduced lunch. About 40 percent 
of the schools students are Native 
American. Student diversity and 
ethnic pride are school assets, but 
contribute to the complexity of 
successful teaching and learning. 
State assessment data underscore a 
pressing need to increase student 
achievement in reading. 

For 18 months the Laboratory 
worked with Siletz staff using a 
curriculum inquiry approach that 
resulted in a school focus on literacy 
as well as recognition of the difficul- 
ty in making the leap from research 
to classroom practice. With 
Laboratory assistance, the school 
developed a Title I schoolwide 
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improvement plan, secured Compre- 
hensive School Reform Demonstration 
project funding, reviewed CSRD 
school-reform models, and selected 
the Success for All schoolwide read- 
ing program. Siletz will implement 
the program in September 2001. 
Northwest Laboratory will continue 
to support their efforts with action 
research by teachers, an approach 
for teachers to systematically reflect 
on their work and make changes in 
practice to improve student learning. 

By contrast, North Star Elementary, 
a new Laboratory partner, is located 
in urban Anchorage, Alaska. The 
school serves two homeless shelters; 
approximately 20 percent of North 
Star students are from homeless 
families. There are 22 language/ 
cultural groups represented in the 
North Star student body and about 
65 percent of the students qualify 
for free or reduced-price lunches. 
Student mobility is a challenge, 
yet California Achievement Test 5 
(CAT 5) scores show growth when 
students stay a full school year 
before the test. 

North Star teachers have imple- 
mented a plethora of strategies to 
meet complex student needs, result- 
ing in long, grueling days. Even so, 
teachers retain their earnest desire to 
find ways to help their students. In 




helping North Star to craft its second 
Title I schoolwide plan, the Labora- 
tory will provide research-based 
assistance so staff can devise efficient 
ways to work collaboratively, focus- 
ing on priority needs and using data 
to match tools with needs. 

Developing Resources 
for the Future 

In addition to helping schools with 
existing resources, the Laboratory 
will be developing targeted new 
ones as it works with 15 partner 
schools conducting applied research 
and development. For example, 
technology plays an effective role 
to encourage language and literacy 
development when used to support 
learning needs. A resource guide to 
be developed will focus on recent 
research in literacy, technology, and 
effective practice. 

Access to tools is crucial — 
choosing and using them effectively 
even more so. As with any tool, 
practice builds the skill. Northwest 
Laboratory will conduct real-work 
workshops to offer that practice. 
Participants will practice research- 
based comprehension strategies used 
by proficient readers, and learn how 
to put them into practice in their 
own classrooms. 

Over the years, skilled North- 
westerners have passed on their 
knowledge to others so that they can 
safely scale mountains and enjoy the 
Pacific. In this tradition, Northwest 
Lab is helping its partner schools 
to apply effective procedures and 
appropriate resources to ensure 
that all children acquire reading 
skills that enable them to thrive in 
todays world. 



NWREL Regional Problems and Strategies 

Problem: Schools face the problem of re-engineering themselves 
to plan, implement and sustain the capacity to become high- 
performing learning communities. 

Rationale: Re-engineering calls for schools, districts, and their 
communities to use quality management principles to implement 
the structures, processes, programs, and training necessary to renew 
themselves. Renewal is based on a shared vision, changing context 
student population, proven successful practices, and community 
expectations and requirements. 



Problem: Schools face the problem of how to more effectively plan, 
implement and sustain quality teaching and learning that contributes 
to high-performing learning communities. 

Rationale: Quality classroom instruction is key to student achieve- 
ment. Professional development should focus on the roles of the 
learner and teacher and on how learning takes place. 



Problem: Schools face the problem of more adequately assessing 
students' progress in achieving high performance standards. 

Rationale: Well-aligned, authentic, and continuous feedback is need- 
ed to inform teachers, students, and parents of their progress in meet- 
ing state standards. Assessments guide teachers in day-to-day work 
and decision-making. 



Problem: Schools face the problem of how to achieve high levels of 
literacy and language development among all of their students. 

Rationale: Educators need access to research-based practices in 
language development and literacy; they must choose appropriately 
from many resources and programs. 



Problem: Schools face the problem of how to develop and sustain 
meaningful school, family, and community partnerships. 

Rationale: Schools must work with families and communities in new 
and different ways if every student is to achieve challenging stan- 
dards. Communities must work with schools to create and extend 
learning opportunities in safe and engaging environments. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): NWREL is using three inter- 
related strategies to help schools overcome these five problems in an 
integrated approach: 

1 . Regional Awareness and Outreach Activities engage educators in an 
ongoing way in delineating problems, discussing their resolution, 
and disseminating resource information. 

2. In-depth, long-term R&D Services are delivered to 15 high-poverty, 
low-performing schools that are the primary partner sites in 
developing and evaluating effective R&D products and processes, 

3. R&D services are made available to educators to apply existing pro- 
cedural knowledge, tools, and processes. Professional 
development institutes are conducted to disseminate procedural 
knowledge and tools. 
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The vast and diverse region served by 
the Regional Educational Laboratory 
at Pacific Resources for Education 
and Learning (PREL) spreads across 
4.9 million square miles of ocean, 
islands, and atolls. The region 
includes 10 U.S.- affiliated entities 
whose political status ranges from 
statehood to free association. Pacific 
schools are characterized by a multi- 
plicity of cultures, languages, and 
economic realities, and this diversity 
has a profound impact on teaching 
and learning. 




A Diverse and Complex Region 

In the Federated States of Micronesia 
(FSM) , the Marshall Islands, and 
Palau, English is not the language 
of the home or community for most 
students. In the past, educators have 
placed great emphasis on learning 
English, but paid very little attention 
to developing literacy skills in local 
languages. And although extended 
families and the wider community 
have shared rich oral histories for 
many generations, the more recent 
phenomenon of reading and writing 
in local languages is still in the 
developing stages. Books, magazines, 
and other reading materials in Pacific 
languages are scarce. Standards for 
first-language literacy are being 
developed and orthographies con- 
tinue to be revised, updated, and 
disputed. Many teachers in the 
region are local high school gradu- 
ates who go directly into teaching. 
They attend community college 
classes part-time until they earn 
their Associate of Arts degrees, 
often in fields other than education. 
Technology resources in these com- 
munities are limited, and in some 
outer-island schools a generator is 
the only source of electricity. 

In contrast, many schools in 
American Samoa, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Guam, and Hawaii have 
computers and Internet connections 
in the classroom or in well-equipped 
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school technology centers. An 
abundance of books, newspapers, 
magazines, and other English-lan- 
guage reading materials are readily 
available electronically and in hard 
copy. Most, if not all, teachers have 
at least a bachelor of arts degree from 
a four-year college or university. 

Common Problems Emerge — 
and Common Needs 

But whether the setting is Pacific- 
language dominant, bilingual, or 
English dominant, Pacific communi- 
ties are alike in prioritizing the need 
for improved literacy, particularly in 
early reading. Significant numbers 
of Pacific students are not reading 
independently in English or in their 
home languages by the end of third 
grade. As a result, too many students 
are unable to use literacy skills for 
further learning. Students who speak 
a Pacific language but have not 
learned to read in that language are 
unable to transfer reading skills to 
English, the language of higher 
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educational opportunities. One high 
school administrator in the FSM 
commented that “even the students 
who pass the high school entrance 
exam are not reading at grade level. 
This makes it even harder for them 
to reach high levels of understanding 
in the subjects taught in high school.” 
Pacific schools also have diffi- 
culty improving student learning in 
part because they have not designed 
or aligned assessment systems and 
accountability processes with 
instruction and content standards. 
There is a great need to create sys- 
tems that connect large-scale and 
classroom assessments. 

PREL Partnerships 
Lead the Way 

It is within these diverse contexts 
that PREL is embarking on a journey 
with local schools to make a differ- 
ence in early reading achievement. 

In close collaboration with Pacific 
departments and ministries of 
education, PREL has identified 13 
Co-Development Partner (CDP) 
Schools as intensive research and 
development sites. And the schools 
are ready to move. After an initial 
school meeting, the teachers and 
principal at Awak Elementary School 
in Pohnpei unanimously agreed to 
meet with a planning team from 




PREL to begin school improvement 
planning for a week during their 
summer vacation. 

Working collaboratively with 
schools on an ongoing and sustained 
basis, PREL will guide and support 
site-based solutions to early reading 
and assessment issues using a 
combination of current research, 
national resources, local knowledge 
and expertise, and innovative profes- 
sional development. Support to each 
school includes developing a site- 
based school improvement plan 
focused on early reading, providing 
intensive professional development 
and in-class teacher guidance and 
support, and developing first- 
language and/or English-language 
reading materials and assessments. 

In subsequent years, PREL also 
will work with approximately 25 
Collaborative Partner Schools. 

These schools will have access to 
the learnings from the work in the 
CDP Schools as well as the diverse 
professional development opportuni- 
ties offered through the partnership 
with PREL. 

Ron Toma, director of the 
Regional Educational Laboratory at 
PREL, enthusiastically remarked, 
“When we see student achievement 
in reading increase at our CDP 
Schools, we’ll take what we’ve 
learned and share it with as many 
other schools in the region as we 
can. We’ll promote high-performing 
learning communities across 
the Pacific.” 



PREL Regional Problems and Strategies 

Problem: Literacy skills insufficient to allow student learning. 

Rationale: Many teachers lack access to/knowledge of early reading 
research and strategies. They lack support/guidance to implement 
newly learned strategies or techniques. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Work collaboratively with 
schools on an ongoing basis. Support site-based solutions to early 
reading issues. Develop site-based school improvement plan. Provide 
in-class teacher support. Develop first language and/or English-lan- 
guage reading materials and assessments. 



Problem: la ck of adequate/appropriate assessment systems and 
accountability processes. 

Rationale: School systems have not designed assessment 
systems/accountability processes to measure the impact of instruc- 
tion on content standards. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Work collaboratively with 
schools on an ongoing basis. Support site-based solutions to assess- 
ment issues using research, national resources, local knowledge and 
expertise, and innovative professional development. 
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SEDLs Systemic Approach Creates 
Coherence and Builds Capacity in Schools 
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Nestled against the Sierras de las 
Uvas in southern New Mexico, the 
Hatch Valley is steeped in a tradition 
of family-owned farming and 
ranching. Hatch is a quiet commun- 
ity surrounded by chile fields and 
pecan orchards dependent on the 
Rio Grande for irrigation. Many area 
families rely upon migrant farm 
work, although they reside most of 




the year in the valley Students from 
migrant families are likely to miss 
the beginning and end of the school 
year and return late to school after 
the Christmas break. This atten- 
dance pattern, coupled with a high 
percentage of students (75 percent) 
with limited English proficiency, 
creates instructional challenges that 
the district must address in order 
to raise achievement 

The District Gathers Its Forces 

Like the other 449 schools labeled 
as low performing in the southwest 
region, Hatch Valley public schools 
have low standardized test scores and 
limited capacity — skills, knowledge, 
and resources — to make significant, 



lasting improvements in student 
achievement by themselves. Unlike 
many of these schools, however, the 
Hatch schools have spent the past 
two years creating a climate so 
instruction can flourish. Superin- 
tendent Billy Henson has overseen 
the upgrading of facilities, which 
have been described as the jewels of 
the community. The school build- 
ings, however, are not the districts 
only assets. 

“Our biggest asset,” says Georgia 
Lane, director of instruction and 
technology, “is our staff. Everyone 
wants to figure out how to better 
serve our students — from the cen- 
tral office staff to the principals, 
teachers, and custodians.” Not only 
is the staff on board, but the stu- 
dents themselves are as well. Lane 
reports that the secondary students 
see the need to achieve at higher lev- 
els. “This year we’ve pushed hard 
and opened their eyes to the need to 
do better,” she says. “They want to 
send out a different message than 
were sending out now through our 
test scores.” 



SEDL's Systemic Approach 
Strengthens School Cultures 

Hatch Valley is one of about 20 
districts the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory (SEDL) is 
beginning to work with in a systemic 
way to help transform low-perform- 
ing schools into high-performing 
learning communities by building 
the capacity of the schools and 
districts to improve teaching and 
learning over the long run. 

Most of the schools and districts 
with which SEDL is working have 
adopted multiple improvement pro- 
grams. Joan Buttram, SEDL executive 
vice-president and chief operating 
officer, explains, “Many of these 
schools find a problem, then find a 
program to address that problem. 
They find another problem and 
another program to address that 
problem. But then they face the task 
of how to fit all of the programs 
together to build coherence for teach- 
ers and students. We want schools 
to move away from that piecemeal, 
revolving door approach to improve- 
ment to a concerted effort to ensure 
long-term student success.” 



Comprehensive Test of Basic 


Skills (CTBS) Median Percentiles 




READING 


MATH 


New Mexico - 4th Grade 


46.0 


47.2 


Hatch - 4th Grade 


26.8 


28.0 


New Mexico -8th Grade 


51.7 


46.2 


Hatch - 8th Grade 


23.8 


34.2 
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SEDLs partnership with the 
schools and districts includes pro- 
viding long-term technical assistance 
in assessing school and district needs, 
facilitating structured dialogue to 
focus improvement efforts, and 
implementing strategies to strength- 
en existing reading and mathematics 
instructional programs. 

Because the systemic approach 
requires all parts of the educational 
system (standards, curriculum and 
instruction, assessment, policy and 
governance, professional staff, 
resources, and family and communi- 
ty) to be linked, it helps build strong 
school cultures that foster profes- 
sional and student growth. It 
encourages and supports innovation 
and constant improvement. SEDLs 
approach also requires that five com- 
petencies be mastered: 

• collecting, interpreting, 
and using data, 

• creating coherence, 

• forging alliances, 

• building capacity, and 

• promoting innovation. 



Initial Partnerships Lead 
to Strategies for All 

Through its systemic work 
with the schools, SEDL 
will develop procedural 
knowledge in transforming 
low-performing schools into 
high-performing learning 
communities. The lab will 
promote and refine this 
knowledge through the 
development of tools and 
resources for teachers and 
administrators to use in their 
improvement efforts. 

SEDL program manager 
David Rainey, who is leading this 
intensive site work, describes SEDLs 
initial work with Hatch and other 
partner districts: "SEDL is helping 
the staff take a close, critical look at 
student and other data. We’re facilita- 
ting the analysis of data to get to the 
root causes of the schools’ problems. 
We are also helping them devise 
strategies to handle these problems.” 
Rainey and his team members 
stress that SEDLs role is not to pro- 
vide answers but to help provide 
school staff with the resources and 
skills and the pressure and support 
they need to work through the 
improvement process. And that is 
just the sort of help Lane realized her 
staff needed. “We’re really excited. 
Our teachers have just worked so 
hard at improvement, but we’ve gone 
as far as we can go by ourselves. We 
hope that SEDL can get us there a 
little faster. You can make the leaps 
required for school improvement if 
you know how to do it.” 



SEDL Regional Problems and Strategies 

Problem: Inability of low-performing schools to make significant 
lasting improvements. 

Rationale: Staffs of low-performing schools and districts have a 
limited capacity to translate their beliefs and expectations into a 
coherent educational program and often do not know what is 
needed to align curriculum and standards. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Help school and district 
staffs examine data, develop improvement strategies and structures 
that create a culture for improvement and innovation, and strengthen 
existing reading and math programs. Create and promote procedural 
knowledge for practitioners to direct the transformation process. 
Identify, develop, and disseminate tools to support the transformation 
of low-performing sites into high-performing learning communities. 



Problem: Limited capadty/resources of states'technical assistance 
infrastructures to respond to fow-performing schools and districts. 

Rationale: State education agencies acknowledge they lack enough 
resources to provide high-quality assistance to the low-performing 
schools and districts in need. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Build the capacity of the 
technical assistance infrastructure to support the transformation of 
low-performing schools and districts. Create and promote procedural 
knowledge that technical assistance providers can help practitioners 
apply to guide the transformation process. Identify, develop, and 
disseminate tools to support the transformation of low-performing 
sites into high-performing learning communities. 



Problem: Limited research-based information on how low-perform- 
ing schools and districts transform themselves into high-performing 
learning communities and on how p olicyma kers can hel p. 

Rationale: The existing research and development knowledge base is 
rich with advice on how to work on isolated or limited improvement 
problems, but lacking in guidance on howto work more systemically 
at all levels — school, district, and state. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Conduct regional studies 
on critical policy issues.Create and promote procedural knowledge 
for policymakers to support the transformation process. 
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SERVE’s Policy 
Informs School 
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“I make better judgments about 
policy and better recommendations 
to state policymakers when I know 
what other states are doing,” says 
Diane Monrad, director of South 
Carolina’s Educational Policy Center. 




To help make those better deci- 
sions, Monrad turns to SERVE, the 
Regional Education Laboratory for 
the Southeast. SERVE has developed 
the infrastructure to address the 
diverse research and information 
needs of policymakers in the six 
southeastern states. The task of 
improving schools in order to increase 
the achievement of all students often 
begins with legislation and policies 
that are developed in each state 
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Program 
Reform Process 



legislature, state board of education, 
and state department of education. 

In recent years, as policymakers in 
the Southeast initiate school reform 
efforts through legislation and policy 
development, SERVE has studied 
how the Regional Laboratory can 
provide education policy research to 
inform the process. 

Over the last 10 years, SERVE 
has collected procedural knowledge 
around the most effective ways to 
deliver policy research to policy- 
makers. SERVE learned that the 
need for information varies with the 
issue and the amount of time avail- 
able to understand the information. 
For example, policymakers may 
require a timely, concise report dur- 
ing a legislative session, but prefer 
an in-depth study at another time. 
The result of SERVEs work is a 
multi-faceted program — including 
the labs senior policy research 
analysts, Policy Briefs series, Policy 
Network, Policy Institute, and Web 
sites that post policy research articles 
and briefs — aimed at the diverse 
needs of the policy audience in 
the Southeast. 

SERVE works closely with state 
and regional policymakers to pro- 
vide timely, cogent, research-based 
information and to assist them as 
they consider legislation, regulations, 
policies, and procedures that estab- 
lish and support lasting school 
improvement and reform. 



Linda Schrenko, superintendent 
of Georgia Public Schools, acknowl- 
edges the value she receives from the 
SERVE Education Policy program: 
"We use one federal (program), and 
that is our Southeastern Regional 
Lab. We are able to call and tell 
them that we want research infor- 
mation on any area.” 

State-Based Policy Analysts 
Provide Timely Information 

SERVE understands that to influence 
policy and management decisions, 
research information must target 
the right audience at the right time 
and must be presented in the most 
useful form. To provide appropriate 
research-based information directly 
to each state, SERVE assigns a senior 
policy analyst to the office of the 
chief state school officer in the 
six states. 

Mississippi Education Superin- 
tendent Richard Thompson says, 
“The SERVE policy analyst has 
assisted the Mississippi Department 
of Education with valuable research, 
which has enabled us to make more 
informed decisions regarding the 
implementation of policy.” 
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South Carolina’s Monrad adds, “It 
is important for the state department 
and other policymakers to have 
access to information from national 
and regional research initiatives. 

The SERVE policy analyst does this 
for us." 

SERVE policy analysts develop 
working relationships with a wide 
range of policymakers and gain 
significant knowledge of the educa- 
tion legislation and policies in their 
respective states. For example, in 
Georgia and Mississippi, policy ana- 
lysts are credited with researching 
and drafting legislation establishing 
charter schools. 

Michael Ward, superintendent of 
schools for North Carolina, endorses 
this program: "SERVE provides a 
senior policy analyst based right in 
my office who is particularly helpful 
in the business of rapid-response 
research, pulling together informa- 
tion from a number of research 
pieces. It is that ability to synthesize 
quickly the existing research across a 
number of cases that gives you some 
sense of a trend in data.” 

Policy Publications Analyze and 
Report Issues and Trends 

SERVE policy analysts conceptualize, 
research, and write Policy Briefs 
on issues of great importance to 
regional policymakers, business 
leaders, educators, and citizens. 
These publications analyze state, 
regional, and national education 
policy issues; identify and report 
trends; report the implications of 
policy decisions; examine specific 
policy choices among states in the 
region; and propose policies to 
enhance education. 



Policy Network and Institute 
Facilitate Discussion 
of National Issues 

The SERVE Education Policy pro- 
gram also reaches a wide range of 
southeastern policymakers through 
a regional Policy Network. This 
network consists of persons serving 
as education staff to governors, state 
superintendents of education, state 
boards of education, and legislative 
committees, as well as those serving 
as liaisons among state education 
agencies, legislatures, and state 
education researchers. Network 
members convene annually to dis- 
cuss state and national education 
policy issues with researchers 
and policymakers. 

SERVE also convenes legislators, 
state school board members, business 
partners, and other high-ranking 
policymakers at an annual education 
Policy Institute. Past seminars at 
the Policy Institute have included 
research on the achievement gap 
and information on assessing student 
achievement from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. 

"These meetings provide me 
with a wealth of information,” says 
Richard Lindsey, Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Education 
Committee for Alabama. 

Looking toward the future, SERVE 
will continue to support lasting 
school improvement and reform 
by providing timely, research- based 
information through its distinctive 
“policy presence.” 



SERVE Regional Problems and Strategies 

Problem: Failure of low-performing schools to use promising 
strategies for closing the achievement gap. 

Rationale: Researchers are identifying promising and unsuccessful 
strategies for closing the achievement gap, but low-performing 
schools do not have that knowledge. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Work intensively with a 
low-performing Mississippi district to implement state-approved 
corrective action plan. Use CSRD schools as models in developing 
online courses for other schools implementing improvement plans. 

Problem: Increasing challenge to recruit, develop, and retain quality 
teachers and principals. 

Rationale: Research confirms the importance of teacher and 
principal effectiveness to student achievement. 

Strategies for Addressing Prob!em(s): Develop and deliver 
collaborative leader development programs. 

Problem: Need for sound, unbiased education research to inform 
policymakers' decisions. 

Rationale: In policy debate, research competes with conflicting 
goals and opinions, often misguiding change and leading to 
ineffective decisions. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Promote use of research- 
based, unbiased knowledge by conducting policy institutes and 
colloquia and by having policy analysts work with policymakers 
and state departments of education. 

Problem: Preschool children with characteristics that put them at 
risk for failure. 

Rationale: Research suggests that high-quality early childhood 
education services can improve student achievement in later grades; 
such services are integral to school reform. 

Strategies for Addressing Prob!em(s): Develop a comprehensive 
approach to early childhood education — including research, training 
and technical assistance, publications, and enhancement of decision 
making in early childhood. 

Problem: High proportion of undereducated adults, suggesting large 
number of regions' students will struggle to achieve academically. 

Rationale: A high percentage of students score below basic level in 
reading; improved efforts to promote literacy are needed. 

Strategies for Addressing Prob!em(s): Develop a whole-school 
approach to literacy that cuts across content areas; provide literacy 
training and technical assistance throughout the region. 

Problem: Reliance on short-term, quick-fix strategies in response to 
high-stakes testing, rather than long-term improvements. 

Rationale: Concepts of standards, assessment, and accountability need 
to be internalized at all levels (state, district, school, teacher, student). 
Strategies for Addressing Prob!em(s): Develop and implement 
research-based strategies and practices that align standards and 
assessment. 
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WestEd 

WestEd is Building Leadership 
for High-Performing Schools 



“With new standards and the push 
for accountability, everything’s 
changing. There are so many things 
I need to learn to be a stronger 
leader," says Ruby James, principal 
of Eloy Intermediate School (grades 
4-6) in Eloy, Arizona, a small rural 
community some 60 miles south of 
Phoenix. Eighty percent of the dis- 
trict’s 1 ,392 students are Hispanic, 

90 percent on free or reduced lunch. 
Working with WestEd, James and 
her school staff have just completed 
an action plan for improving student 
performance. 




Like many principals of schools 
where children are not achieving to 
high standards, James faces the chal- 
lenge of working with the newest 
and least experienced teachers. “If 
they don’t have the classroom skills 
they’re at a loss. You get early 
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burnout. Our role is to take the reins 
and lead those teachers, help them 
learn the skills they need to teach 
those kids. But we have to go in 
knowing, too." 

What should today’s principals 
know? What skills do they need 
to help their teachers transform 
underperforming schools into high 
performing learning communities? 

Facing the Challenges 
of Leadership 

For Margaret Serna, a second-year 
principal at an elementary school 
near Phoenix, these skills range from 
"being a cheerleader for your school 
team” to steering staff through “the 
big job of aligning instruction and 
school curriculum with state stan- 
dards.” When Serna took over, 
student test scores were in a down- 
ward spiral, there had been five 
different principals in the previous 
six years, and staff members were 
demoralized. 

This year with WestEd’s help they 
began implementing their school’s 
three-year improvement plan, which 
targets reading, and have already 
seen significant gains in their school- 
wide SAT-9 reading scores. “You 
have to be a change agent that will 
no longer accept excuses," Serna says. 
“Our kids are poor? They’re minor- 
ity? Second language learners? We 
can’t change any of that. What we can 
change is the way we teach them." 



While it is encouraging to see a 
few principals learning to be more 
effective, the task is broader. Across 
Arizona and the western region, 
leadership development is a priority. 

“What many are calling a crisis 
in leadership’ goes beyond high 
turnover rates among principals and 
superintendents,” explains Karen 
Kearney, co-director of WestEd’s 
Leadership Initiative. “Standards- 
based practice means that school 
leaders have to learn to work in new 
ways." Kearney, who also directs the 
highly successful California School 
Leadership Academy (CSLA), is talk- 
ing about core competencies like 
shaping a culture of high expectations 
based on a common understanding 
of quality student work, promoting 
shared responsibility for school 
improvement, or using multiple 
assessments to evaluate student 
learning. “But preparation for these 
new competencies," she says, “is 
hard to come by." 

Developing a Leadership 
Support System 

To supply that vital preparation, 
WestEd is helping Arizona’s educa- 
tion community, colleges and 
universities, and state leaders build 
an infrastructure that provides sus- 
tained professional development for 
school and district leaders. Drawing 
on CSLAs decade of accomplishment, 
this effort focuses on both beginning 
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and experienced leaders. Three 
regional training centers to be estab- 
lished across Arizona will serve dif- 
ferent cohort groups: principals in 
low-performing schools, leadership 
teams from a set of schools, and 
superintendents and district office 
staff. All these groups will strengthen 
their knowledge and skills through 
a varied approach. 




Long-term Learning Seminars will 
actively engage principals and other 
leaders in a three-year curriculum. 
Seasoned leaders acting as facilitators 
and coaches selected for their special- 
ized expertise will model best practices 
in three areas: creating an accounta- 
bility system based on standards, 
building consensus and resolving 
conflict, and collaborating with 
families and community members. 

“Just in Time " Issues Forums will 
engage participants in dialogue 
and critical analysis around late- 
breaking issues and topics of critical 
importance, bringing administrators 
together to grapple with key prob- 
lems and share ideas, strategies, 
and resources. 

Information/Networking will help 
participants use online resources to 
find exemplary programs, arrange 
site visitations, and discuss topics 
like interpreting school-site data. 



''We’re building the capability of 
school leaders to share a vision of 
what learning in a standards-based 
system looks like for Arizona 
students,” says Kearney, “and to 
make that system a reality.” 

A Research and 
Development Agenda 

To support this effort, and similar 
work in the regions other three 
states, WestEd is also developing 
powerful tools and strategies for 
learning new core leadership skills — 
tools that include protocols, facilita- 
tor training, and video cases that 
focus on community engagement 
and guiding standards-based prac- 
tice. WestEd is also evaluating how 
technology can expand the range 
and effectiveness of professional 
development among school leaders. 

“WestEd has been incredible,” 
says Margaret Serna. “They brought 
us back to what’s important — goals 
for children. The leadership skills 
that really matter are those that lead 
to better teaching and learning.” The 
aim of WestEd’s five-year R&D effort 
is not only to better understand what 
it takes to help busy administrators 
become better educational leaders. 
The aim is also to learn how to take 
that quality professional develop- 
ment to scale, to develop an ongoing 
system that will help hundreds of 
leaders like Serna and James. 



WestEd Regional Problems and Strategies 

Problem: Pressure placed on low-performing schools by standards- 
based accountability systems. Need for support as Western states 
refine assessments and accountability systems. 

Rationale: Standards-based accountability systems encounter many 
barriers: lack of coherence across state, district, and school levels; poor 
alignment across standards, assessments, and accountability measures; 
inadequate support for students, teachers, and administrators. 
Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Help policymakers create 
coherent systems aligned at state and local levels; strengthen capacity 
of educators at all levels to use that system. Inform policy and 
strengthen systems by providing expert policy assistance, producing 
Policy Briefs, and convening stakeholders. Develop tools and processes 
that promote and support use of data to guide decision-making. 



Problem: Difficulty recruiting and supporting well-qualified leaders, 
especially in urban areas. 

Rationale: Preparation is inadequate for new core competencies: 
guiding school communities in setting common high standards, 
helping teachers use student work diagnostically to plan instruction, 
and promoting collective action to improve student performance. 
Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Create infrastructures pro- 
viding high-quality professional development for school and district 
leaders. Develop tools and strategies to help leaders learn core skills. 
Promote new forms of distributed leadership that make the job of 
leadership more ’’doable." 



Problem: Need for improved knowledge, skill, and effectiveness of 
teachers, especially in hard-to-staff under-performing schools. 

Rationale: Educators do not receive adequate initial preparation, 
effective induction support, or coherent, ongoing learning opportun- 
ities necessary to improve student performance. 

Strategies for Addressing Problem(s): Ensure that a coordinated 
system supports the professional growth of classroom teachers 
through all stages of their careers. Develop multimedia products and 
processes to help teachers learn to work more effectively with English 
language learners. 

Problem: Need for a comprehensive approach to community 
renewal for schools and the broader community 

Rationale: Educational success requires reversing the effects of poverty 
by rebuilding neighborhoods into safe, thriving, and desirable places 
that support families to live, work, raise and educate their children. 
Strategies for Addressing Prob!em(s): Work in partnership with a 
community to create a comprehensive approach to support children 
by strengthening families, schools, and other community institutions. 
Develop specific processes to enhance effectiveness and health of 
local service agencies and outreach to families. 
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RELs Network for Success 



T he Regional Educational Labora- 
tory system provides a powerful 
national educational network. The 
labs collaborate to make the most of 
their knowledge, experience, and 
expertise to develop and deliver 
products and services that benefit 
educators, and in turn, students 
across the nation. In recent years the 
labs have collaborated with other 
labs and/or with the Department of 
Education on projects and products 
that have a national audience, such as: 

The National Awards Program for 
Model Professional Development 
This ongoing program identifies and 
recognizes exemplary professional 
development programs at the district 
level as well as exemplary pre- 
service programs. The labs worked 
in conjunction with the U.S. 

Secretary of Education to engineer 
and implement the two programs 
and created a series of products to 
communicate lessons learned from 
the award-winning schools and insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Comprehensive School Reform 
Demonstration (CSRD) Program 
The CSRD program was initiated in 
1998 to jump-start whole school 
reform. It provided an excellent 
opportunity for low-performing 
schools and districts to begin the 
process of whole school reform, but 
it also raised many questions. To 
help start the program, the labs 



partnered with the state education 
agencies to draft the competition 
guidelines and to provide workshops 
and regionally tailored resources to 
help schools and districts make wise 
choices about school reform. The 
labs also collaborated to produce 
tools with a national audience, such 
as the Catalog of School Reform Models, 
Making Good Choices, and the 
CSRD Awards Database at http:// 
www. sedl . o rg/ csrd/ awards . html . 

The database contains information 
on all grants awarded through the 
CSRD program. It is being used by 
schools, researchers, model develop- 
ers, and policymakers. 

All of these efforts helped 
ensure the success of CSRD and 
contributed to the nationwide 
discussion of what is needed to 
improve student achievement. 

Pulling Together: R&D 
Resources for Rural Schools 
Pulling Together consists of a Web 
site and information resources pro- 
duced by the national REL network 
that features research and develop- 
ment resources for rural educators. 
The Web site, which may be 
accessed at http://www.ncrel.org/ 
rural/, discusses a range of issues 
that face rural schools and districts, 
including the effectiveness of rural 
schools, community and family part- 
nerships, technological resources for 
rural schools, and development of 
leadership and teacher evaluation 



systems. It is just one of many REL 
resources that help rural educators, 
who are often isolated and unable to 
access service providers, address 
tough problems. 

The Laboratory 
Network Program 

Yet another way the RELs collaborate 
is through structured Laboratory 
Network Program (LNP) activities. 
During this contract period, the LNP 
will focus on sharing what is learned 
in the RELs* work about transform- 
ing low-performing schools into 
high-performing learning communi- 
ties. Eight critical areas have been 
identified that should be considered 
in supporting such transformations. 
These include: 

• assessment and accountability 

• teaching and learning 

• resources 

• family and community 
connections 

• leadership 

• student diversity 

• staff 

• school culture and organization 

The RELs are currently preparing a 
synthesis for each framework com- 
ponent and will create a database to 
include products and exemplary 
programs for each. The database will 
include products and programs from 
current and past REL work as well 
as others work. 
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National Leadership Areas 



U nder the 2000-2005 contract 
with the U.S. Department of 
Education, each lab has developed a 
national leadership area that is 
focused on a particular educational 
issue important to the transforma- 
tion of low-performing schools into 




high-performing learning communi- 
ties, This leadership role involves 
synthesizing and disseminating 
research-based information on a 
national level, and providing cross- 
Laboratory training to ensure that 
up-to-date research and develop- 
ment is available in every region. 
Each lab is required to pay particular 
attention to the needs of schools 
with high concentrations of low- 
income students, schools in rural 
areas, and schools with broad lan- 
guage and cultural diversity. 

The work of each REEs national 
leadership area is described on the 
following five pages. 
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AEL: Unlocking New Technologies for Tomorrow's Students 



Ask the technology innovators at 
AEL what their work is all about, 
and they might fire back an eight- 
word reply: "transforming ordinary 
technologies into extraordinary tools 
for learning." Guided by a national 
board of advisors, they work with 
high-tech companies to develop 
and test educational applications of 
emerging technologies, particularly 
those that appear in sectors outside 
of education. The “greenhouse” in 
which new hybrids are grown is The 
Institute for the Advancement of 
Emerging Technologies in Education 
(IAETE) , directed by Dr. Tammy 
McGraw. The work of AELs national 
leadership area is being housed 
within the Institute. 



IAETE (www.iaete.org) is 
committed to providing unbiased, 
research-based information not only 
to the education community but to 
product developers in the education 
market. Research needs to be 
conducted with specific educational 
applications of the technology in 
mind. New devices must be carefully 
aligned with professional develop- 
ment, support mechanisms, and 
strategies for effective use. Technolo- 
gies that can help all learners achieve 
must be identified, studied, and 
cultivated. The Institute is looking at 
the implementation of new technol- 
ogies in stand ards-b as ed curricula to 
gain insight into how the technologies 
might address individual learning 



4JHL 

styles, cultural and linguistic diversity, 
needs of children with disabilities, 
and geographic or temporal barriers. 
Researchers work in several intensive 
sites — real schools that face a vari- 
ety of real challenges. 

The Institute is partnering with 
organizations such as AT&T Research 
Labs, Virginia Tech, Digimarc 
Embedding Institute, Knowledge 
Management Software, Inc., Inter- 
active Design and Development, 
and Biocentric Solutions to achieve 
its mission. 

Contact: 

Dr. Tammy McGraw 

304-347-0400 

E-mail: mcgrawt@ael.org 



LAB at Brown University: A Collaborative Vision for Equity and Diversity 



With students from many different 
cultures in Americas classrooms, 
how can teachers help all learners 
meet high expectations? The answer 
begins with collaboration, asserts 
Maria Pacheco, director for Equity 
and Diversity programs at the 
Northeast and Islands Regional 
Educational Laboratory at Brown 
University (LAB). "Among the organ- 
izations committed to equity in edu- 
cation, none is an expert in every- 
thing affecting diverse student popu- 
lations,” she says. “We must work 
together.” 

The LAB builds upon strategies 
developed in schools and districts 
and upon 25 years of work by the 
Education Alliance, a division of 
Brown that promotes equity and 



excellence for all learners. The LABs 
focus, "Effective Education for 
English Language Learners,” was 
also the theme of its 200 1 national 
conference. The LAB is applying les- 
sons learned from intensive profes- 
sional development with teachers of 
English language learners to develop 
a Diversity Kit that engages teachers 
in inquiry about culturally respon- 
sive practice. With the National 
Association of Bilingual Education 
(NABE), the LAB created the Portraits 
of Success Web site modeling exem- 
plary bilingual education programs. 
This year, the LAB launched a user- 
friendly site, Teaching Diverse 
Learners, where educators share and 
access information about effective 
teaching and learning. 



BE3E9 

To implement its strategies, the 
LAB works with other RELs, U.S. 
Department of Education programs 
including the Office of Civil Rights, 
state agencies, and other nonprofits 
that advance equity: NABE, the 
National Association of Multicultural 
Education, and the National Council 
of Educational Equity. Pacheco 
notes, “Through this forward-look- 
ing, collaborative approach we can 
improve equity in schools.” 

Contact: 

Dr. Maria Pacheco 
401-274-9548, ext. 274 
E-mail: Maria_Pacheco@ 
brown.edu 
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LSS: Fostering Strong Leadership for School Reform 



"Strong leadership is the key to 
restoring the publics confidence 
in our education system,” said Dr. 
JoAnn Manning, executive director 
of the Laboratory for Student 
Success (LSS) . LSS will concentrate 
its work over the next five years on 
helping education leaders meet the 
challenges involved in strengthening 
schools to meet the needs of all 
students. Particular emphasis will 
be given to help leaders improve 
teacher quality, integrate technology, 
develop school-family connections, 
and sustain comprehensive school 
improvement. 

Though small geographically 
the mid-Atlantic region is large in 



population and diverse in economic 
and social conditions. It is home to 
some of the wealthiest and best- 
educated people in the nation, along 
with some of the very poorest and 
least educated, many of whom live 
in inner-city ghettos and high-pover- 
ty rural areas. LSS will spearhead the 
effort in the mid- Atlantic region to 
foster educational leadership through 
leadership development workshops 
and institutes that incorporate 
best practices. 

LSS will scale up these regional 
efforts as well as its past research 
and development work on school 
reform and its work with the Mid- 
Atlantic Network of Superintendents 




and Deans. The lab will partner 
nationally with other research organ- 
izations and universities including 
the Council for Basic Education, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
and the Educational Research 
Service to sponsor national events 
and publications. 

Contact: 

Ms. Marilyn Murphy 

800-892-5550 

E-mail: lss@vm.temple.edu 



McREL: National Dialogue Shares Success of Standards-based Education 



For over a decade, McREL has been 
in the forefront of research, practice, 
and evaluation related to standards- 
based education. During this time, 
standards-based reform — a move- 
ment that arose from a public concern 
about the need to establish ambitious 
learning goals for all students — has 
become mired in division, polariza- 
tion, and politicization. In response, 
McREL is attempting to raise the 
quality and productivity of public 
discourse on education reform. The 
cornerstone of McRELs strategy for 
developing the national leadership 
area of standards-based instructional 
practice is facilitating an ongoing 
and Web-supported national conver- 
sation on education, known as the 
National Dialogue on Standards- 
based Education. 



The purpose of the National 
Dialogue is to move the country 
beyond debate and contention to a 
point where the public can begin to 
share success stories and ways to use 
standards-based reforms to benefit 
all students. The National Dialogue 
will take place over the next two 
years and be a collective, cumulative 
process. The National Dialogue Web 
site (www.nationaldialogue.org) will 
serve as both an information reposi- 
tory for the Dialogue and a forum 
where participants take part in 
ongoing, real-time, "virtual” dialogues. 
Through real and virtual sessions, 
McREL will gather lessons and insights 
about standards to inform a national 
"mid-course review” of standards. 

The initiating event of the 
Dialogue was held April 19-21, 2001, 



mtm. 

in Kansas City, Missouri. It was a 
collaborative effort among McREL, 
NCREL, the Berkana Institute, and 
the Coalition for Community 
Collaboration in Kansas City, 
Missouri. State-level events are being 
planned in the Central Region in 
partnership with state education 
agencies and in Colorado with the 
Colorado Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Public Education Business 
Coalition, and the Colorado 
Association of School Boards. 

Contact: 

Mr. Bryan Goodwin 
303-632-5602 

E-mail: bgoodwin@mcrel.org 
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NCREL: Tapping the Potential of Technology 



NCRGL 



As rapidly as technology has become 
a part of daily life, teachers are 
having trouble keeping up. "Most 
schools have the computers they 
need,” says NCREL Deputy Director 
Gilbert Valdez, "but they are now 
faced with the challenge of how to 
use them effectively in their everyday 
teaching.” At the heart of NCRELs 
applied research and development, 
networking, and dissemination work 
lies the vision that integrating tech- 
nology into instruction will help 
teachers teach and students learn. 

NCREL has set the pace in 
adjusting to changes in education 
as a result of technology, by empha- 
sizing the impact of technology on 



NWREL: Re-engineering Schools 

"Schools with very little capacity for 
improvement are being asked to make 
extreme changes to improve learning 
for students who have high levels of 
need with a minimum of support,” 
says Dr. Robert E. Blum, director 
of NWREIs School Improvement 
Program and national leadership 
initiative in Re-engineering Schools. 
Re-engineering schools is the 
process of using research to plan, 
implement, and sustain the capacity 
to achieve high levels of learning 
for all students. Re-engineering 
schools addresses solutions to two 
interrelated problems: 

• Districts and schools need 
focused, coherent efforts that 
improve student learning. 



student learning. From the devel- 
opment of the highly successful 
Pathways to School Improvement 
in the early days of the Web, to its 
recently launched data-driven tools, 
enGauge and EdSTAR, NCREL has 
proven its commitment to innova- 
tion and excellence. In June 2001, 
NCREL hosted the highly successful 
National Educational Technology 
Conference, entitled "High- 
Performance, High-Technology 
Learning Communities: Preparing 
Our Students for the Future.” 
NCREL is working with a wide 
range of partners to build capacity 
and better integrate technology 
into schools, including Mahnomen 



for Success 

• Schools most in need of improve- 
ment lack support to apply 
research-based practices daily 
Building on its 20-year national 
record, NWREIs work in re-engineer- 
ing schools is being carried out in 
three main components — research- 
synthesis products, direct support 
to schools, and dissemination. 

Re-engineering successes will be 
captured in NWREIs Learning by 
Example series; a national forum will 
bring together diverse people for deep 
dialogue on significant issues related 
to re-engineering schools and districts; 
and regional institutes and on-site 
assistance to school systems will 
support re-engineering initiatives. 

Products and services to support 
re-engineering will be accomplished 



Public Schools on the White Earth 
Indian Reservation in northern 
Minnesota. NCREL also partners 
with the North Central Mathematics 
and Science Consortium and the 
North Central Regional Technology 
in Education Consortium to provide 
technical assistance to state education 
agencies, intermediate units, and 
school districts across the region. 

Contact: 

Dr. Gilbert Valdez 

630-649-6549 

E-mail: gil.valdez@ncrel.org 



A 

through collaborations that include 
the National Clearinghouse for 
Comprehensive School Reform, the 
Annenberg Institute for School 
Reform, the Consortium for Policy 
Research in Education, Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
the National Association of Elementaiy 
School Principals, the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals and state affiliates, and 
Regional Educational Laboratories. 

Contact: 

Dr. Robert E. Blum 

503-275-9615 

E-mail: BlumB@nwrel.org 
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PREL: Putting Reading First 



The need for effective reading 
instruction has been identified as 
an absolute priority by schools and 
communities across the nation. 
Pacific Resources for Education and 
Learnings (PRELs) focus on reading 
builds on its previous work in litera- 
cy and reflects national educational 
goals as stated in Title 1 , the Reading 
Excellence Act, and its successor, 
Reading First. PRELs approach to 
improving reading instruction focus- 
es on the design and creation of an 
interactive, user-friendly Web site 
geared toward a national audience 
interested in early-reading issues. 

PREL is developing the Web site 
for teachers and other educators 
who seek up-to-date research and 
research-based practices in early- 



reading instruction including 
resources related to English-language 
learners. Users will be guided through 
a virtual reference interview similar 
to what they would experience if 
they consulted a real-life librarian. 
The system will accept natural-lan- 
guage questions, match the queries 
to the resources in a database, and 
then present the user with the most 
appropriate materials. 

Because reading is such a broad 
topic, and because all the labora- 
tories in the REL Network are 
concerned with literacy in some 
way, PREL will collaborate with each 
lab to select and review materials for 
inclusion in the Web sites database. 
Experts from federally funded 
research centers, like the Center for 



Improvement of Early Reading 
Achievement and the National 
Research Center on English Learning 
& Achievement, and from national 
professional organizations, like the 
International Reading Association, 
will provide guidance and serve as 
resource reviewers. By utilizing the 
best expertise and providing a 
rich — yet focused — resource the 
site will take the frustration out of 
searching the Web for help with 
early-reading instruction. 

Contact: 

Mr. Tim Donahue 

808 - 441-1359 

E-mail: donahuet@prel.org 



SEDL: National Center for Family and Community Connections with 
Schools Focuses on Student Achievement 



Although schools nationwide are 
tapping into their communities for 
support, many family/community 
involvement programs do not increase 
student achievement or support 
school improvement efforts. 

“Unless schools, families, and 
communities work together to 
address student achievement, their 
efforts will be too fragmented to have 
significant impact on low-perform- 
ing schools,” explains Cathy Jordan, 
director of the National Center for 
Family and Community Connections 
with Schools (NCFCCS). “Schools, 
policymakers, and community 
groups must be knowledgeable 
about strategies and tools for family 
and community involvement, and be 
able to assess which of these would 
be most successful locally.” 



Based at the Southwest Educa- 
tional Development Laboratory 
(SEDL), the Center is drawing on the 
labs years of experience in develop- 
ing and sustaining school, family, 
and community partnerships. It aims 
to increase meaningful family and 
community involvement in public 
schools to raise student achievement. 

NCFCCS is developing a proce- 
dural knowledge base for schools, 
communities and families to access. 
Center staff are synthesizing avail- 
able research, building an online 
database of research and resources 
and compiling indicator data to 
determine the effectiveness of 
different strategies. 

Joining the Centers network to 
disseminate the latest research and 
practices are organizations with 



SEDL 



strong, varied backgrounds in family 
and community involvement. These 
include the Dana Center at The 
University of Texas-Austin; the Johns 
Hopkins Center on School, Family, 
and Community Partnerships; the 
National Center for Early 
Development and Learning at 
University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill; Parents for Public Schools; and 
Public Education Network. 

Contact: 

Ms. Catherine Jordan 

800 - 476-6861 

E-mail: cjordan@sedl.org 
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SERVE: Improving Student Learning Through Expanded Learning Opportunity Programs S ERVE 



In spite of nearly a decade of school 
reform efforts, many low-performing 
schools are still in trouble, and an 
achievement gap persists. Expanded 
learning opportunity programs — 
such as preschool programs and 
after-school programs — are one 
solution. These "extra” learning 
opportunities can provide low 
achievers individualized attention 
and help with academic subjects. 
"Expanded learning opportunity 
programs provide schools the oppor- 
tunity to try new approaches, to 
reach students that aren’t reached 
during the traditional school day,” 
says Catherine Scott-Litde, project 
director for SERVEs Expanded 
Opportunities Leadership Project. 

SERVEs vision for expanded 
learning opportunities is that schools 



see regular school day and "out of 
school” learning opportunities as a 
continuum, with early childhood and 
school-age expanded learning oppor- 
tunities as an integral part of school 
reform. SERVEs extensive experience 
with research and technical assistance 
in schools and other learning pro- 
grams provides a foundation for the 
expanded learning opportunities 
work. Building on work in the areas 
of early childhood education, best 
practices in promoting continuity 
between learning programs, “hands- 
on” work with schools, and direct 
experience providing migrant and 
after-school services for children, 
SERVE provides resources and lead- 
ership to promote quality expanded 
learning programs. 

Partnerships with a variety of 



WestEd: Assessing Educational Achievement 



As policymakers and educators 
across the nation strive to create 
school accountability systems based 
on rigorous academic standards and 
assessments, they confront a host of 
issues. "Many high-stakes testing 
systems are out of balance,” explains 
Stanley Rabinowitz, director of 
WestEds Assessment and Standards 
Development Program. "Even at their 
best, statewide tests capture only a 
portion of what we expect schools to 
do.” WestEds national leadership 
work in assessment focuses on this 
and other compelling issues faced by 
teachers, administrators, and policy- 
makers: aligning assessments with 
standards, the technical adequacy 
of different forms of assessment, 
efficiency that distributes the burden 



of assessment across grades and 
schools, technology as an assessment 
tool, and examination of the intended 
and unintended effects of assessment 
and accountability policies. 

Drawing on a more than a decade 
of assistance to states like California 
and Kentucky in their high-stakes 
student assessment systems, as well 
as ongoing work in more than 20 
states, WestEd is bringing together 
quarterly a national group of assess- 
ment and accountability specialists. 
In collaboration with this National 
Assessment Work Group, WestEd 
will (a) synthesize what is already 
known about key issues in a series 
of Knowledge Briefs, (b) identify the 
most relevant knowledge gaps and 
research those gaps, and (c) explore 



organizations are essential to these 
efforts because expanded learning 
programs cut across age categories, 
service providers, and research liter- 
atures. Collaboration with other 
RELs, U.S. Department of Education 
programs (such as the 21st Century 
Community Learning Program), 
research centers (such as the National 
Center for Early Development and 
Learning), professional associations, 
state departments, and local districts 
is necessary to promote quality 
learning programs at the national, 
regional, state, and local level. 

Contact: 

Dr. Catherine Scott-Litde 

336 - 315-7437 

E-mail: cscotdi@serve.org 



\\escEd 

solutions to critical problems. The 
focus in year one is high-stakes testing. 

An annual assessment conference 
will be co-hosted each fall with the 
National Center for the Improve- 
ment of Educational Assessment. 
Other partners in this work include 
universities: organizations like the 
Council of Chief State Schools 
Officers and the National Council 
for Measurement in Education; 
assessment support providers like 
the Assessment Training Institute; 
and the national research center, 
CRESST. 

Contact: 

Dr. Stanley Rabinowitz 

415 - 615-3154 

E-mail: srabino@wested.org 
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RELs Strive for High-Quality 
Research and Development 



Each regional lab has a quality 
assurance process that will ensure 
the highest possible quality of work 
and products through internal and 
external reviews. Each lab’s process 
takes into account the alignment of 
research, development, and technical 
assistance with its regions critical 
needs. The quality assurance process 
also includes criteria and procedures 
for the design and methodology of 
development and applied research 
initiatives and for a quality assurance 
review of all products. 

Representatives of the RELs and 
the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement collaboratively 
establish indicators to gauge the 
effectiveness of the RELs. These indi- 
cators vary slightly from one funding 
cycle to the next, depending on the 



specific contract requirements. The 
specific indicators for 2001-2005 
are shown in the table below. Data 
on these indicators are currendy 
being collected for 2001. Summary 
data for parallel indicators for the 
previous contract (i.e., 1997,1998, 

1999, and first nine months of 2000) 
also are reported to demonstrate 
the strong perfomance of the RELs 
historically. 

Regional Educational Laboratories Performance Indicators 



Indicator: Number of Development and Implementation Sites 



Current Contract: An increasing number of local or state sites engaged in collaborative develop- 
ment and demonstration of a range of reform efforts will show improved practice over time. 
Previous Contract: The number of development and demonstration sites increased 27.5 percent, 
from 494 in 1997 to 630 in 2000. 



Indicator: Student Achievement 





! Current Contract: School sites receiving intensive laboratory assistance will show increases in 
! student achievement over time. 

Previous Contract: Student achievement data was available from about 22.0 percent of REL sites 
for 2000 only. Student achievement goals were reported in 57.6 percent fo these sites. 



Indicator: Customer Receipt of Products and Services and Field Utility and Impact 



j Current Contract: The cumulative circulation of products, receipt of services, and receipt of 
! electronic materials will increase annually, and at least 90% of clients sampled will report 
laboratory products and services to have utility and impact in the field. 

Previous Contract: The number of products distributed to clients totaled 5,176,004, the number 
of face-to-tace services totaled $80,200, and the number of web site hits totaled 97,347,537. 



Indicator: Quality of Products and Services and Their Impact on Research 
and Development 



Current Contract* At least 90% of clients sampled will report laboratory products and services 
to be of high quality, and laboratories will increasingly advance knowledge of educational 
; research and development. 

Previous Contract: Laboratory products and services were rated to be of excellent or good 
j quality by 84.3 - 90. 1 percent of sampled clients each year. 
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Regional Educational Laboratories 



The Regional Educational Laboratory at AEL 

Director; Dr. Doris Redfield 

Address; P.O.Box 1348 

Charleston, WV 25325-1 348 
Phone: 304-347-0400 or 800-624-91 20 

FAX; 304-347-0487 

E-mail: aelinfo@ael.org 

Web site: www.ael.org 



Laboratory for Student Success (LSS) 

Director Dr. JoAnn B. Manning 

Temple University, Center for 
Research in Human Development 
and Education 
933 Ritter Annex 
1 3th St and Cecil B. Moore Ave. 
Philadelphia, PA 19122-6091 
215-204-31 00 or 800-892-5550 
215-204-5130 
lss@vm.temple.edu 
www.temple.edu/lss/ 



Address: 



Phone: 
FAX 
E-mail 
Web site: 



Mid-continent Research for 
Education and Learning (McREL) 

Director Dr. J. Timothy Waters 

Address: 2550 S. Parker Road, Suite 500 

Aurora, CO 8001 4-1 678 
Phone: 303-337-0990 

FAX; 303-337-3005 

E-mail: info@mcrel.org 

Web site: www.mcrel.org 



North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NCREL) 

Director Dr. Gina Burkhardt 

Address: 1 1 20 E. Diehl Rd, Suite 200 

Naperville, IL 60563-1 460 
Phone: 630-649-6500 or 800-356-2735 

FAX: 630-649-6700 

E-mail: info@ncrel.org 

Web site: www.ncrel.org 

Northeast and Islands Regional Educational 
Laboratory at Brown University (LAB) 

Director: Dr. Mary-Beth Fafard 

Address: 222 Richmond St, Suite 300 

Providence, R1 02903-4226 
Phone: 401 -274-9548 or 800-521-9550 

FAX: 401-421-7650 

E-mail: LAB@brown.edu 

Web site: www.lab.brown.edu 

Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 

Director Dr. Carol F. Thomas 

Address: 101 S.W. Main Street Suite 500 

Portland, OR 97204*3297 
Phone: 503-275-9500 or 800-547-6339 

FAX: 503-275-0448 

E-mail: info@nwrel.org 

Website: www.nwrel.org 

Pacific Resources for 
Education and Learning (PREL) 

Director Dr. John W. Kofel 

Address: 1099 Alakea St, 25th Floor 

Honolulu, HI 96B1 3-451 3 



Phone: 808-441-1300 

FAX: 808-441-1385 

E-mail: askprel@prel.org 

Web site: www.prel.org 

The Regional Educational Laboratory at SERVE 

Director Dr. John R. Sanders 
Address: P.0. Box 5367 

Greensboro, NC 27435-0367 
Phone: 336-334-321 1 or 800-755-3277 

FAX: 336-334-3268 

E-mail: info@serve.org 

Web site: www.serve.org 

Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory (SEDL) 

Director Dr. Wesley A, Hoover 
Address: 211 E. Seventh St 

Austin, TX 78701-3281 
Phone: 512-476-6861 or 800-476-6861 

FAX: 512-476-2286 

E-mail: info@sedl.org 

Web site: www.sedl.org 



WestEd 

Director: 

Address: 

Phone: 

FAX. 

E-mail: 

Website: 



Dr. Glen Harvey 

730 Harrison St 

San Francisco, CA 94107-1242 

41 5-565-3000 or 877-493-7833 

415-565-3012 

dtorres@wested.org 

www.wested.org 
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